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T. & G., Antennaria dioica L., Senecio lugens Rich., Kcdmia 
glauca L., Synthyris plantaginea Benth., Mertensia paniculata 
Dougl., Gilia nudicaulis Gray, Androsace septentrionalis L., Prim- 
ula Parryi Gray, Gentiana humilis Stev., Phacelia sericea Gray. 

In succeeding articles the flora of the Owl Creek range and of 
the high mountain district between the Big-Horn and Yellowstone 
basins will be noticed. 



ANIMAL LIFE OF THE CUYAMACA MOUNTAINS. 

BY DR. J. G. COOPEK. 

When collecting at San Diego Bay in the spring of 1862, 1 much 
regretted that the severe floods of that noted season so broke up 
the roads into the mountains, that I could not get up to them with 
the necessary materials for making a full collection of the animals 
and plants. I then supposed that the greater moisture and large 
forests of the mountains would favor the existence of numerous 
species as yet uncollected within the Union, if not entirely new. 
I was disappointed in not finding more of them near the coast, and 
attributed their absence to the barrenness of the country, and want 
of trees, essential to many species. I supposed also that some of 
the Mexican or Lower Californian species said to be found near 
the boundary must exist there. 

My late trip through the mountains, has, however, satisfied me 
that the animals, like the plants, are comparatively few in species, 
and mostly of northern forms. It is possible that, somewhat later, 
stragglers from Lower California might appear among birds and 
insects, but I was then so near the end of the spring migration, 
in this latitude, that no common visitors are likely to have escaped 
notice. As to the non-migratory animals, they have evidently been 
rendered very scarce by the want of water over most of the range, 
even in early spring and in an average rainy year like the past. 
Those that drink could find water in the fall only at intervals of 
ten to twenty miles, where they must fall an easy prey to the In- 
dians who live at these localities. 

The birds, reptiles, insects and mollusca, are however less de- 
pendent on a water supply than mammals, as the former can obtain 
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enough from rain and fogs, while the lower classes frequently 
remain torpid during unusual droughts.* 

The mammals seen were very few. The grizzly bear (or perhaps 
a different species called the cinnamon bear) is said to occur 
rarely. The skunks, the most frequently noticed of the small 
carnivora, did not make their presence known, and I heard ten 
years ago, that the dry seasons preceding had nearly exterminated 
them in the low country. The other small carnivora are still more 
scarce, their usual prey, the Rodentia, having disappeared. 

Wild cats are not rare about the highest peaks, and a skin I saw 
was only a young of the common Lynx rufus, var, maculatus. I 
heard formerly of long-tailed spotted cats being found in these 
southern ranges, but if the Felis eyra or Felis onza have ever 
reached them by crossing the deserts eastward, they have become 
now exceedingly scarce, through starvation or from being hunted. 
Caj'otes (Canis latrans) are scarce, and I heard nothing of foxes. 

Of Rodents, the almost universal Spermophilus Beecheyi was so 
scarce in the mountains, that I saw only two, both near streams at 
four thousand feet altitude. They are, however, common near 
river-beds along the coast, though less so than formerly. I saw a 
small spermophile near Julian which may have been S. lateralis, or 
a new species, obtained by me at Fort Mojave. 

The largest of our tree squirrels, found on the San Bernardino 
range (Sciurus leporintis) , is absent, as well as all its arboreal 
allies. I saw none of the numerous and destructive murine bur- 
rowers, nor any bats, but a longer residence might furnish these in 
some spots. Of the Hare family I saw only a few ; Lepus Califor- 
nicus in the foot-hills, and L. Audubonii once about two thousand 
feet, up.f 

Deer, requiring much water, are very scarce, while the moun- 
tains are too rough for the antelope, and too much wooded for the 
mountain sheep, though both of these may occur not far away. 

On account of the scarcity of carnivorous animals, certain kinds 

* The complete drying up of the streams from this range, at times, is shown by the 
absence of fish. Trout and sticklebacks are found no nearer than Warner's Pass fifteen 
miles north of Sau Felipe at the head of San Luis Rey river. 

t The finding of Lagomys princeps, the " Little Chief Hare," by Mr. Gabb, on a moun- 
tain in Lower California ten thousand feet high and near the boundary line, is a prob- 
lem in zoology not easily solved, as this animal could not have reached there from the 
north under the present climatic conditions, since it does not come lower down on the 
Sierra Nevada jn latitude 39° than six thousand, feet (see Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1868). 
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of .small and prolific species become very abundant after one or 
two rainy years. Hares and rabbits may then be seen by hun- 
dreds at a time, and the California quail as well as other resident 
birds show the same rapid increase in such years, when food is 
abundant. Two very dry years preceded this, and consequently 
all these animals had become quite scarce.* 

Birds.— Of these I give a list, with such notes as seem requisite. [Those marked t 
were not found by me in the lower country from January to May, 1862.] Turkey buzzard 
(Cathartes aura), chiefly seen near base of mountains; prairie falcon (F. polyagrus), 
seen once or twice ; sparrow hawk ( Tinnunculus sparverius), quite common ; sharp- 
shinned hawk (Accipiter fuscus), not rare ; brown hawk (Buteo insignatus), very com- 
mon from the base to the mines, 4,500 feet altitude, and always prized, but I did not 
find any nests nor shoot a specimen. It seems to be the form most characteristic of 
this region, though the western red-tail (B. montanus) is also common. None of B. 
Swainsonii seen. Squirrel hawk (Arckibuteo ferrugineus) chiefly near the open plains ; 
marsh hawk (Circus Hudsonius), at almost every meadow or low plain. 

f Golden eagle (Aquila Canadensis), seen rarely; great horned owl (Bubo Virginianus), 
seen or heard on all parts of the route where any trees exist; burrowing owl (Athene 
cunicularia), not found much above the foot-hills. 

t Harris' woodpecker (Pious Harrisii), a common species in the forests high up; 
California woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus), very common, probably up to the 
highest summits, but not down to the mesa, chiefly in the oaks. 

t Lewis' woodpecker (M. torguatus), not uncommon in the higher mountains; red 
shafted flicker (Colaptes Mexicanus), abundant almost everywhere; rufous humming- 
bird (Selasphorus rufus), observed April 28th, at 3,800 feet altitude, where they probably 
breed. Anna humming-bird (Calypte Anna), quite common along the route. There 
were perhaps other species but I did not identify them. 

t Oregon swift ( Chattura Vauxii) seen at the old mission, migrating northward, April 
26th, and may perhaps summer in the mountains. [The rare white-throated swift 
(Panyptila melanoleuca) breeds in the Santa Anna mountains, fitty miles north, and 
perhaps in these.] 

f Poor Will (Antrostomus Nuttallii), heard at Cajon valley. I both heard and saw 
these birds near San Francisco as early as March 20th. Arkansas and Cassin's kingbirds 
( Tyrannus perticalis and T. vociferans), the last.only near the foot-hills, or below. Ash- 
throated flycatcher (Myiarchns Mexicanus), not rare up to 4,000 feet altitude; black 
pewee (Sayornis nigricans), chiefly about the foot-hills. 

t Little flycatcher (Empidonax pusillus), and probably other species migrating, but 
not numerous up to 4,500 feet altitude; dwarf thrush (Turdus nanus), common in 
thickets; robin (T. migratorius), common near the high forests and no doubt resident; 
western bluebird (Sialig, Mexicana), abundant throughout the forests; yellow-throat 
(Geothlypis trichas), common about moist thickets. 

t Macgiliivray's war-bler (G. Ma-cgillivrayi), not so common, and in drier localities; 
orange-crowned warbler (Helminthophaga celata), abundant in the lower parts. 

t Western warbler (Dendrceca occidentalis), very common between 1,500 and 4,500 feet 
altitude, and probably remains all summer. This is the first time I have seen this 
species common, and it seems to be rare elsewhere, though found in May at the Colum- 
bia river, and as early as April 1st, at Petaluma, California, latitude 38°. Large num- 
bers of this and th'e next four species were seen in the oak forests on both slopes, and 
though still gregarious were singing a little, and doubtless build there. The others 
were Townsend's, the gray, Audubon's and the summer warblers (D. Townsendii, ni- 
grescent, Audubonii, atstiva); Audubon's probably builds only in the highest woods, as 
it does at 6,000 to 7,000 feet in latitude 39° ; black-capped warbler (Myiodioctes pusillus), 

* Compare the list of animals of the " Southern Coast Slope " in this journal, June, 
1869, and Proceedings California Academy Science, V, Feb., 1870. 
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quite common and up to summits; Louisiana tanager (Pyranga Zudoviciana), abun- 
dant on higher part of mountains, and down to foot-hills in summer; cliff swallow 
{Ilirtindo lunifrons), the only kind found everywhere, except on the high parts above 
3,500 feet. 

f Green swallow {H. thalassina), common in the oak groves up to 4,500 feet; martin 
(Progne purpurea), not uncommon; shining flycatcher (Phcenopepla nitens), seen rarely 
among mistletoe in foot-hills; Hutton's greenlet ( Virco Huttoni), not rare on the lower 
mountains; little vireo ( V. pusillus), common in willow thickets along the lower part 
of rivers, f Solitary vireo ( V. solitarius\, not rare, and resident; mocking bird (Mimus 
polyglottus), not seen above the edges of the mesa. [The mountain mocking bird 
(Oreoscoptes montanus) has been louud " near San Diego."] Bow-billed thrush (Bar- 
porhynchus redivivus), common in the lower region. 

t White-throated wren (Catherpes Mexicanus), seen and heard only near Cajon valley, 
among immense granite bowlders. Their cry sounds like shrill ringing laughter. 
Bewick's wren ( Thryothorus Bewickii), common in the lower country; wren-titmouse 
(Chamcsa fasciata), very common on the shrubby hillsides; slender-billed nuthatch 
( Sitta aculeata), common chiefly on the east slope in pine woods, f California nuthatch 
(S.pygmcea),&lso common among pines high up; gray titmouse {Lophophanes inorna- 
tus), not rare throughout the oak forests; mountain titmouse {Parus montanus 1), very' 
common indeed near the pine forests. It is possible that this may pro.ve a new species, 
as they looked smaller and differently marked, but I did not succeed in getting any. 
Other " critical " species may yet be found to- represent some of the northern birds 
here named. Least titmouse {Psaltriparus minimus), common at least half-way up 
mountains; horned lark (Eremophila cornuta), abundant on open plains every where. 
I saw fledged young at San Diego, May 3. 

t Evening grosbeak {Hesperiphona vespertinal), or some similar bird, I saw and heard 
a few times near the summits of the mountains; lark flnch (Chondestes grammaca) is 
common on most open plains up to 3,000 feet altitude; Bell's flnch (Poospiza Belli) is 
confined to the low mfea and foot-hills; chipping sparrow {Spizella socialis) common 
on most parts up to 4,000 feet; Heermann's song sparrow (MelospizaHeermanni), also 
common; black-headed grosbeak (Guiraca melanocephala), very common in all the 
woods. 

t Blue grosbeak ( Guiraca cazrulea) also quite common up to 4,500 feet. [Going north 
I saw twenty-five miles north of San Diego, a single Mexican goldfinch (Chrysomitris 
Mexicanus), new to the California fauna.] Blue (or lazuli), flnch (Cyanospiza ammna), 
numerous in the foot-hills, up to 3,500 feet; California ground robin (Pipilo megalonyx) 
has about the same range; brown finch {Pipilo fusous) does not go as high up. 

t Cow bird (Molothrus pecoris) occurred in flocks on the east side of summit only, at 
4,500 feet altitude; yellow-headed blackbird (Xanthocephalus icterocephulus), with the 
last, and also on west slopes in mar6hes; western lark (Sturnella neglecta), everywhere 
in open plains and meadows; Bullock's oriole (Icterus Bullockii), common; hooded 
oriole (/. cumllatus), not rare up to 2,000 feet in foot-hills; Brewer's blackbird (Scole- 
cophagus cyanocephalus), abundant almost everywhere ; raven ( Oorvus carnivorus) in 
pairs occasionally up to at least 4,500 feet; western crow f^. caurinus), common up to 
about 2,000 feet in oak woods. 

t Clarke's crow (Picicorvus Columbianusl) probably occurs, as almost always in the 
yellow pine forests, but at this season is so shy and silent that I am not certain of hav- 
ing seen it. 

t Steller's jay (Cyanura Stetteri) was not rare in the pine woods. California jay 
(CyanocUta Cahfornica), confined to the oak Woods up to about four thousand leet 
altitude. 

t Band-tailed pigeon (Colamba fasciata), in small flocks above three thousand feet 
altitude. 

t Mountain quail ( Oreortyx pictus) is common above three thousand five hundred 
feet, and were paired by April 28th. I afterwards heard what I think'was this bird on 
a mountain east of Anaheim, Los Angeles Co., at not over one thousand feet elevation 
where some small cypress trees grow. A male shot agrees exactly with description 
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except in size smaller than northward. This is one hundred and twenty miles south of 
the most southern locality before known. 

California quail (Lophortyx Californicus), confined to the region below three thousand 
five hundred feet. 

Snowy heron ( Garzetta candidissima), I saw once at a pond on east side, four thou- 
sand five hundred feet. Kildeer ( jEgialitis vociferus), common about every gravelly 
stream or pond. 

t Stilt (Himantopus nigricollis), probably migrating April 30th, when I saw a flock 
of about twenty at the same locality as last. 

t Solitary sandpiper (Rhyacophilus solitarius) occurred rarely along wooded streams 
high in the mountains. Coot (Fulica Americana), rare on pools high up in the moun- 
tains. Mallard {Anas boschas), in small flocks on the ponds and head waters of San 
Diego river at four thousand five hundred feet altitude, where they no doubt remain 
all summer. 

Thus, of eighty-four species observed, only seventeen are new to the country, and all 
these are species of much more northern range. Three or four belong rather to the 
mesas than the mountains, with others not mentioned. During my former six months' 
residence I found twenty other species of land birds alone, within ten miles of the 
coast ; some, however, only winter visitors there. I saw also twenty-six other waders, 
and fifty-two swimmers. 

Beptiles. — I noticed none above the mesa, perhaps on account of the early season, 
though it was warm enough up to four thousand feet on on." return route. Many little 
wood-frogs (Hyla regilla) were about the high marshes, and I heard what I supposed to 
be salamanders piping with them at night. 

Fishes. — None are known to exist in this range. 

Mollusca. — At the canon of San Diego river is a rich locality for terrestrial species > 
as I found there the meeting point of the five largest species belonging to the mesa and 
the mountains, associated in considerable numbers, but difficult to obtain living, as 
they had mostly retired into deep fissures of the rocks. My rapid journey was not 
favorable for obtaining many species, but they have been collected by Mr. H.Hemphill, 
at the mines, also by Mr. Hemphill, Mr. (i. W. Dunn and myself near San Diego (in 
1862), so that I can give the following lists, comparing the species of the two regions. 
We saw no trace of the Lower Californian Bulimuli, etc. 



LOWLAND SPECIES. 

1. Lysinoe Carpenter!. 
3. Arionta? Kellettii. 
5. Macrocyclis Voyana. 
7. "Helix" Newberryana (Limax cam- 
pestris, I found at San Juan B., 5fl 
•miles northward, and it very proba- 
bly occurs nearer to San Diego Bay). 
12. Planorbis subcrenatus. 
12. Succinea rusticana. 
14. Limnophysa bulimoides. 
16. Physa Gabbii. 

18., Physa humerosa, var. virgata. (Not on 
Mts. ?.) 



5. For notes on this and others, see Proc. 

Cal. Acad, v, 171, June, 1871. 
7. This Inhabits a belt in the foothills not 
over 500 ft. elevation, and at the upper 
edge of Mesa. 
18. Found about Desert with Hellsoma am- 
nion. 



MOUNTAIN SPECIES. 
2. Lysinoe Traskii. 
4. Arionta tudiculata. 
6. M. Vancouverensis ?H. Newberryana. 
,8. Hyalina arborea. 
9. Connlus chersina. 

10. Pseudohyalina Mazatlanica. 

11. Vallonia minuta. 

13. Succinea Oregonensis. 
15. Lymnophysa humilis. 
17. Physa diaphana. 
19. Pisidium occidentale. 

2. Young, of 2-3 wh. hirsute. 

4. Up to 1,000 ft. elevatiou. 

6. 1 lound this dead only, and think It may be 

distinct from the far northern species. 

Only seen In the Canon. 



